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than it was twelve years ago, is a fact to be viewed, if
with patience, certainly not with complacency. It is
no answer to urge, though the statement is undoubtedly
true, that the wealth of the country has increased by
at least as large a percentage as its expenditure, and
therefore that though there is additional expenditure
there is no corresponding addition to taxation. The
taxation of the country is heavier by 28 per cent.,
not than it was in 1852-3, but than it would have
been at the present time but for the increase in the
national outlay. And that it .should be thus heavier
is anything but satisfactory. A nation which has
made regular annual progress in commercial prosperity,
and may fairly calculate upon its continuance in future
years, has a right to anticipate, in the absence of dis-
turbing causes, not that the burden of taxation will
remain stationary, but that it will become progressively
lighter. Every increase in the national wealth implies
a proportionate increase in the productiveness of exist-
ing taxes, or, in other words, an increase of revenue.
But as, by the supposition, nothing has occurred to
occasion an increase in the cost of government, the
increase of revenue is not required, and a reduction
of taxes ensues. Stationary commerce with increasing
expenditure means increased taxation; progressive com-
merce with, stationary expenditure means diminished
taxation. And if, while its wealth increases, the per-
centage of its contributions to the treasury remains
the same, a nation is deprived of one of the legitimate
advantages of commercial improvement, and has cer-
tainly no reason to look with unmixed complacency on
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